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INTRODUCTION 






The monograph African Countries’ Foreign Policy -in the Foreign 
Policy ot Developing Countries series-is the first in-depth fundamen- 
tal study of the way newly independent African countries act on the 
international scene carried out jointly by scholars from the Soviet 
Union, the GDR, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

The team of authors approached this complex subject aware that 
“ able matenal > s ; u rces and facts relating to the foreign policy 
initiatives, programs and domestic problems of newly liberated Afri- 
can countries made it possible to scientifically study the current state 

t?l P n° f ^-T countries ’ international relations. At the same 
tune the authors did not intend to trace the foreign policy history of 
ach African country. The book deals mostly with current issues and 

whichToh * offers are necessary foft he analyst 

M f e ' hodolog > caiJ y. the monograph is based on a funda- 
Xrahif P f M a ™ SI " L emmsm today-the one stressing the con- 

ahlv mi e ? ase f ° f deve < i ping countries ’ influence and their notice- 
b f CtlVC fore ?Sn Policy in the contemporary world. 

in diffprl eXamiI l ati0 ? ° f Y ha J is comrnon and what is distinctive 
relariom ° f , new y fr L ee African coun tries’ international 
8 themselves ’ Wlth the socialist community, with the 

w th? h Tsmr ntne ^ f + 0ther C ° ntinentS ’ With im Periahsi powers 
„. !M he smaUer capitalist nations, in international organizations-the 

African Zl aWare tHat - he , f ° reign poIicy P ro S rams proclaimed by 
At the 2 f WCre qUltC Cl0Se aS far as ***** sha P e was concerned 
nrinll ^ e ’ many 8 overnmen ts interpret the generally held 
etT-in th^ nd doctnne iT of anticolonialism, nonalignment, ^nity, 
on the sod/l Way f The way they approach these issues depends 
mentnf h f- of government in each country, on the align- 

rorienter 6 !? 4 ;^ forcesand the Action in which the pubfc 
LS nt ? ves n nse t0 differ ®ut concepts of one’s vital 

Uon,d d R^^ e ^ S <£l p0rt t0 the 26th Confess of the CPSU 
lihp ,*■ Brezhnev s aid: These countries are very different After 

Scraric Tath 01 ? 6 have , been following the revolutionary -dem- 

cratic path. In others capitalist relations have taken root Some of 
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them are following a truly independent policy, while others are today 
taking their lead from imperialist policy. In a nutshell, the picture is a 
fairly motley one.” 1 Even a simple comparison of statements made 
by some African leaders with the actual requirements of their coun- 
tries shows what is caused by subjective or opportunist considera- 
tions and what by the objective situation. This is new proof for 
Lenin’s thought: “Politics are not judged by bare statements but 
by real class content.” 2 

The authors also pay due regard to the fact that, while on the whole 
the foreign policy of African countries is shaped by the ideologies of 
the .ruling groups, this ideology does not always reflect the actual 
balance of class and social forces. Some countries -except the social- 
ist-oriented ones— often base their national interests on narrow ideo- 
logical platforms and transient political considerations. That is why an 
analysis of the foreign policy pursued by most African countries 
should take into account both the actual situation in them and 
the convictions of certain leaders. The study of the part superstruc- 
ture institutions play in the shaping of African countries’ foreign poli- 
cies is of special importance in this regard. 

Historically, any activity by African classes, parties and govern- 
ments, including their foreign policy, takes place against the back- 
ground of the worldwide confrontation of the socialist and the 
capitalist social systems. This factor is of decisive importance for 
understanding the distinctively conflicting and inconsistent policy of 
some developing countries. 

Since newly free African countries were bom of the liberation 
revolution, ideological and political factors play an important role in 
an analysis of their international actions. For example, despite the 
inconsistent course pursued by some African governments, the anti- 
colonial doctrine, common to all, remains a salient feature for practi- 
cally every newly free country. The struggle to liberate Namibia and 
South Africa is a priority task with virtually all African governments. 
An overwhelming majority of African states view the support of the 
colonial and racist regime by the imperialist powers as an anti-African 
policy. Meanwhile, the approach of socialist countries which facili- 
tates the advancement of the liberation revolution in the South of the 
continent encourages African governments to pursue a positive pol- 
icy vis-a-vis the socialist community. 

The authors do not lose sight either of the situation in Africa 
which accompanied the shaping of foreign policy or of this policy’s 
“age”. After all, only a little over two decades have elapsed since the 
historic Africa Year which brought about a decisive turn in the 
liberation of this long-suffering continent. We know that in 1960 
17 countries gained independence— only one-third of the states 
that exist in Africa now. In the years that followed, the wave of 
national liberation has swept throughout the continent, colonial 
empires have collapsed completely, and the patriots in the racist-colo- 



nial enclaves have been stepping up their struggle steadily. These 
years have also witnessed newly independent states emerge, choose 
their path of socio-economic and political development and build 
their foreign policy, including a system of inter-African relations. 
These were the years when free Africa became active on the inter- 
national scene. 



Just as it is still premature to maintain that the peoples of Africa 
are now free from all elements and holdovers of colonial rule, it is 
too early to claim that independent African countries have arrived at 
a definite foreign policy. There are many indications that this policy 
is not yet fully stabilized, either at the continental or at the global 
level. So far, questions concerning the prospects of inter-African re- 
lations and the role of many African countries in world politics are 
numerous enough. Complex and interrelated ideological, social, 
political, economic and ethnic processes, objective ties and contra- 
dictions among newly independent states, the impact of outside 
forces and world events give rise to widely dissimilar developments in 
Ainca . 



,< „ ,7,7.7’ nail ui me i?/us ana 

the early 1980s, highlight the parallel development in Africa of com- 
pletely opposite phenomena and trends which have a direct bearing on 
foreign policy. For example, the number of countries who have opted 
tor socialist onentation is growing steadily; at the same time, some of 
them pursue their social development in zigzags, with consequent 
turns in foreign policy. While the overall contradictions between 
independent Africa and imperialism are obviously growing more 
acute, some countries display a willingness to agree to compromises 
A/ ra , n , snatl0nal corporations. Some turn to West European nations 
311 tI! 16 United States for aid, including military aid. 

Jhe mdiy beta the centripetal and centrifugal trends in 
ter-Afncan relations does not abate, with ascendancy alternating 
between them. Although there is a striving for peace throughout 
Atnca and the principles of peaceful coexistence are turning into 
norms of inter-Afnean relations, conflicts have come to a head in 
some areas of the continent. The urgent need to solve the problems of 
southern Afnca has brought about a clash between two incompatible 
trends— anticolonialism and neocolonialism. 

rJ,!^ ientifi ? mon °g ra P h is important in practical terms if we 
liL u ’ ° n the whole ’ Africa ’ s ro,e in world affairs, already con- 
in 0 e r le M C ? ntmUes to grow steadil y- In this connection the follow- 
woriH 0 ♦ be stressed: amid the historical confrontation of the two 
worm systems— socialism and capitalism-which is the decisive factor 

alii™ de / e °? ment of toda y’s world, international relations and the 
cS , forces u ow ® their current diversity and unprecedented 
in aS J 3 S ° t0 the faCt that develo P in S countries, including those 
™ca, have emerged as a powerful international political force 
i ms explains the growing worldwide interest in studying the foreign 
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policy and international relations of African countries, borne out by 
the rise in the number of monographs, collections and articles on the 
subject published in different countries. They usually sum up a great 
amount of facts, but the conclusions are often quite motley, due to 
the differences in the authors’ ideological positions and the difficulty 
to assess the complex phenomena and developments under way in 
Africa. 

Bourgeois African studies are especially numerous (see Bibliog- 
raphy). One must note that some of them are serious and more or 
less objective, paying due regard to the recognized irreversibility of 
revolutionary change in Africa and the world. However, this trend is 
not typical of bourgeois analysis. The latter’s salient feature is that it 
argues that newly independent African countries display a‘ supraclass, 
“purely national interest” in their foreign policy. Bourgeois, scholars 
try to ignore, refute and undermine the interrelationship, the natural 
union between the national liberation revolution and other antiimpe- 
rialist revolutionary forces in today’s world, to deny the aggressive 
essence of imperialism and the danger of neocolonialism. 

The chief social goal of bourgeois experts on African affairs is to 
prove that it is possible and necessary to keep Africa within the capi- 
talist system, within the Western political orbit. With this end in 
view they assert that pragmatism is what suits the Africans’ national 
interests best. These arguments are often reduced to anticommu- 
nist propaganda, to attempts to alienate newly independent states 
from antiimperialist ideology and politics, at convincing them that 
alliance with the former colonial powers, the United States et al., is 
inevitable. In’ the final analysis, bourgeois African studies are to 
prove the “legitimacy” of neocolonialist development for indepen- 



dent Africa. 

Bourgeois science and propaganda increasingly try to camouflage 
their true aims, adapt to new conditions and even use progressive 
phraseology. The reasons behind this evolution are quite clear. Leonid 
Brezhnev has observed that “imperialism spares no effort and resources 
in the battle for the minds of the people. The growing influence of 
socialism is compelling the imperialists constantly to adapt their 
ideological weapons, their propaganda to the changing situation .” 3 
In their analysis of the state of affairs in African countries and their 
foreign policy, bourgeois political scientists increasingly admit that 
developed capitalist countries should aid newly independent states in 
carrying out some social reforms and give in, to a degree, to the 
demands of the progressive forces. Recently, many bourgeois authors 
have even begun to champion peaceful coexistence and detente, but 
with a catch: to try and convince African countries that these notions 
should be extended to their relations with the racist colonial regime 
in the South of the continent. 

The number of scientific studies written by Africans on current 
international relations and foreign policy of the continent’s countries 
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is still relatively small, compared to the number of these countries. 
Actually, African scholars are just beginning to study this aspect of 
their countries’ activity. But even their first works, especially joint 
studies, are already of considerable interest (see Bibliography). 

An intense search for the place of new Africa in today’s world, for 
ways to overcome its dependence and backwardness as vestiges of 
colonial rule is especially typical of African scholars. Their studies 
offer a view of African foreign policy seen through the eyes of Afri- 
cans and not outsiders. This is not only useful but indispensable for 
a deeper understanding of this policy’s socio-economic, historical and 
ideological principles and distinctive features. 

African studies in the socialist countries number many monographs 
and other papers on the continent’s problems (see Bibliography). 
Marxist scholars examine both individual aspects of independent 
African countries’ foreign policy and the activities of the Organization 
of African Unity, the factors that affect it and the main trends in the 
relations of African countries with imperialist powers and the socialist 
states. Close attention is paid to an analysis of Western neocolonial- 
ist policies, their methods, forms and directions. 

The team of scholars from socialist countries who wrote this 
monograph took into consideration the results of the already avail- 
able studies of African foreign policy and set themselves the task of 
taking a step forward in analyzing the main trends, objective laws 
and distinctive features displayed in the development of Africa’s 
international relations. Naturally, the authors do not claim that the 
analysis of this or that aspect of African foreign policy this book 
offers and especially the elaboration of several new theoretical points 
are exhaustive. At the same time, unlike many previously written 
works, this monograph is an in-depth, theoretical and integrated study. 
It highlights the foreign policy problems and developments which are 
most typical of all African countries and the distinctive features of 
their actions on the international scene. The authors were united in 
their belief that their study would aid in strengthening the ties and 
understanding between independent African states and the socialist 
community. 







Chapter One 



THE MAIN PRINCIPLES AND FACTORS 
IN THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
INDEPENDENT AFRICAN COUNTRIES 

1 . The Growing Role of Independent African Countries in 
International Relations and World Politics 



Africa today is a region of sharp political and social contrast. 
Here, liberated countries have racist South Africa for their neighbor, 
a state which maintains a special form of colonial rule and has set up 
pseudosovereign Bantustans no country recognizes. There are still 
some territories in Africa (former colonies) without a definite govern- 
ment status. The continent’s liberated countries, too, are far from 
homogeneous. For an overwhelming majority of these, the first stage 
of the national liberation revolutions is practically over— the period 
of broad, generally similar nationwide movements and political coali- 
tions born of the accumulated antagonistic contradictions between 
the entire population of the colonies and the colonial powers. After 
that stage the situation began to change, and today republics exist 
side by side with kingdoms, and socialist-oriented countries, with 
neocolonialist regimes. 

Economically and socially, Africa is an intricate tapestry of multi- 
structural patterns, of barter economies and modern industrial proj- 
ects, of transitional prebourgeois social groups with a complex struc- 
ture of estates and classes and the vigorously growing proletariat and 
national bourgeoisie. 

All this has in recent years complicated bilateral and multilateral 
ties in Africa. All -African cooperation is taking shape, but conflicts 
still flare up between some countries. The Organization of African 
Unity is becoming more active. Economic, social and political up- 
heavals of the capitalist system increasingly affect African countries. 
On the one hand, neocolonialism is escalating its offensive. On the 
other hand, socialist orientation, the influence of socialist ideas and of 
the socialist community are steadily gaining strength in Africa. 

Still, dominant trends can be singled out of these conflicting de- 
velopments: an overwhelming majority of African countries wants to 
strengthen peace, continue detente, attain genuine decolonization and 
overcome poverty and backwardness. 

The character of any country’s foreign policy hinges on whose 
class interests political power in this country represents. At the 
same time, the record shows that in African countries political power 
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itself cannot grow stronger without pursuing a progressive foreign 
policy. New African countries differ substantially in the type of their 
social systems, the levels of economic development, the international 
ties they have established and in many other aspects. But on the in- 
ternational scene they are all united in their antiimperialism, anticolo- 
nialism, the struggle for genuine sovereignty, economic and social 
progress. 

The growing influence and role of liberated countries- in world 
affairs are a distinct feature of contemporary history. 

What factors shape this dynamic and positive development 4n 
relation to African countries? Naturally, a contributing factor is 
that as more and more colonies and semicolonies gain freedom, the 
number of newly independent states is growing, and so is the popula- 
tion living in this zone of the world. Today, of the 157 UN member 
countries 50 belong to the African group; they account for about 10 
percent of the world population. This, of course, is important, but 
other factors appear more significant. 

First, national liberation has made great progress. The colonial 
system is completely disintegrating. The peoples of Guinea-Bissau 
Mozambique, Sao Tome e Principe, the Cape Verde Islands, Angola’ 
Djibouti and Zimbabwe have won their sovereignty. The peoples of 
the South of Africa are on the verge of gaining freedom. Social and 
economic emancipation is the order of the day. 

Second, the positive socio-political evolution of many newly 
independent states, their choice of socialist orientation enhance their 
role in the struggle for peace and international security, in the world 
revolutionary process. 

Third, there is the greater activity and initiative of African (and 
other developing) countries toward radically restructuring intema- 
tiona 1 political and economic relations, their transition to collective 
effort in this field. 

Fourth, stronger friendship and cooperation between African states 
and socialist countries today do much to determine the weight of each 
independent country on the international scene. 

The growing role of African countries in world affairs is easily 
traced in the evolution of their foreign policy. 

For example, a comparison of the foreign policy purposes and 
principles set forth in the more recent statements and documents by 
the leaders and governments of most OAU members and the princi- 
SSu 8 ? 8 of Soviet forei 8 n policy formulated by the 24th, 25th and 
26th Congresses of the CPSU clearly shows that the views African 
countries and the Soviet Union, as well as other socialist countries, 
noid of many urgent problems of today either coincide or are quite 
close. That is natural: Africa’s independent countries and national 
^Deration movements can attain their objectives only through strength- 
enmg their solidarity and unity with those forces in world politics 
which are firmly m favor of full equality in the international communi- 
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ty, for preserving and deepening detente and for more democratic 
economic relations. 



Finally, the fifth factor connected with the change in the status of 
African countries in world capitalist economy, industrial production 
and the system of external economic ties. The rise in the economic 
significance of such ties, coupled with the substantially increased 
share in the imports of all types of commodities from these countries 
to the major capitalist nations, generally enhances the political role of 
the former in international affairs, too. 

In Africa, new opportunities are continuing to open for newly 
independent countries to successfully resist imperialist diktat in the 
current global balance of class forces. African countries and national 
liberation movements base their policies on the precept that truly 
durable peace is impossible while colonialism, neocolonialism, racism, 
discrimination and foreign rule exist. That is why they advocate a 
system of international relations that would do away with the disgrace- 
ful situation when millions still suffer from colonial exploitation. 
“We want detente to meet the interests of all peoples,” Mohamed 
Said Mazouzi, member of the Political Bureau of the Party of the 
National Liberation Front of Algeria, stressed in his message of 
greetings to the 26th CPSU Congress, “and to help those nations that 
are still suffering under the yoke of colonialism to gain self-determina- 
tion and resist imperialism, which is continuing its attempts to impose 
its domination on the world, and to preserve unjust regimes and 
inequitable international relations.” 1 

The peace drive should pay due consideration to the interests of 
all nations-such is the invariable position of the socialist community. 
That is why it stresses that peaceful coexistence, while creating favor- 
able conditions for solving economic and social problems in all coun- 
tries without exception, does not at all contradict the right of the 
oppressed peoples to use all the means at their disposal in their lib- 
eration struggle, the right of all countries to resort to armed force in 
order to repulse aggression and to external support so as to attain 
justice. Independent African countries also share this foreign policy 
principle of the socialist community and actually adhere to it in their 
own foreign policy. This is clear from the decisions taken at recent 
OAU conferences. 

Elimination of colonial rule was the first issue to generate African 
activity in international affairs jointly with the world’s progressive 
forces. Already at the 15th session of the UN General Assembly the 
Soviet Union advanced the historic proposal on immediate and com- 
plete elimination of colonialism in all its forms. African countries 
welcomed and supported the Soviet initiative. The UN General Assem- 
bly adopted the Declaration on the Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countries and Peoples. In the years that followed African 
nations and socialist countries worked firmly and successfully toward 
its implementation. In the course of this struggle, fascism collapsed in 
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Portugal and so did the last colonial empire. Then lan Smith’s racist 
regime in Zimbabwe crumbled. The new victories in the anticolonial 
revolution opened an important stage in the drive toward complete 
and final liberation of Africa. They were a serious blow to imperialism. 

In assessing the growing role of independent African countries in 
world politics one should remember that they have a distinctive po- 
litical front of their own, deriving from the existence of a racist 
regime in the South of the continent, a regime constantly threatening 
the further advance of the liberation movement. In recent years the 
authorities of the Republic of South Africa have been acting under 
the aegis of their imperialist sponsors and trying to create the impres- 
sion that they themselves change th'e situation in the South of Africa. 
However, no one is fooled by the racists’ plans and promises. Indepen- 
dent African countries adhere firmly to a specific program of action. 
Their demands have included independence for Namibia, the disman- 
tling of apartheid and genuine political democratization in South 
Africa. For example, Shadreck Joshua Soko, member of the Central 
Committee of the United National Independence Party (UNIP) of 
Zambia, stressed in his address to the 26th CPSU Congress: “Mean- 
while, against the background of a determined attempt by liberation 
movements, with the support of the Frontline States in Southern 
Africa, we have, in recent years, witnessed maneuvers at so-called 
internal settlements in Namibia and so-called moderate legislation in 
South Africa designed to impose a puppet regime in Namibia and to 
pacify the struggling masses in South Africa. Those indulging in such 
maneuvers hope to cling to power and the natural resources in South- 
ern Africa. The schemes are also intended to exploit the black workers 
and to perpetuate imperialism and racism.” 2 

It is clear from statements by many African leaders that indepen- 
dent Africa appreciates the assistance its national liberation movements 
receive from socialist countries and, in particular, the fact that the 
USSR is the only great power which maintains neither diplomatic, 
nor economic nor trade relations with South Africa and scrupulously 
observes all the decisions taken by international organizations against 
racism. 

The growing role of liberated African countries on the internation- 
al scene is also due to the fact that they do not confine their foreign 
policy to exclusively African issues but are increasingly active in 
tackling problems directly concerning the future of all nations-de- 
tente, an end to the arms race, a ban on nuclear weapons and other 
means of mass destruction, the elimination of hotbeds of armed 
conflicts. Resolutions adopted by various OAU bodies alone show a 
positive evolution in African governments’ views on the ways of 
solving major international issues. A simflar conclusion can be drawn 
from speeches by many African statesmen. For example, Marcelino 
dos Santos, Secretary of the Central Committee and member of the 
Standing Political Committee of FRELIMO, said in his address to the 
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